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INTRODUCTION 


Sponsored  by  the  Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs  and  organized  by  the  Donahue 
Institute,  the  Pioneer  Valley  Regional  Conference  was  held  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts/Amherst  on  October  19,  1992.  Its  purpose  was  to  bring  together  nearly  200 
business,  civic  and  economic  development  leaders  to  discuss  an  economic  strategy  for  the 
state  in  the  context  of  the  Pioneer  Valley  (Hampden,  Hampshire  and  Franklin  counties). 

This  paper  will  summarize  the  proceedings  of  the  day.  It  is  organized  into  the  same  four 
topical  issues  as  the  conference: 

Capital,  Credit,  and  Technical  Assistance; 

Education  and  Training; 

Infrastructure;  and 

Regulations. 

The  conference  opened  with  a  welcome  from  the  Chancellor  Richard  O'Brien,  who 
introduced  the  University's  new  President,  Michael  Hooker.  President  Hooker  was  eloquent 
in  depicting  a  leadership  role  for  the  University  in  the  state's  economic  future.  With  the 
world  economy  drawn  ever  more  closely  together  by  communications  and  trading  linkages, 
the  driving  force  of  economic  change  is  no  longer  energy,  but  knowledge  and  information. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  general,  and  the  Pioneer  Valley  in  particular,  are 
in  strong  positions  to  capitalize  on  an  education-based  competitive  advantage.  In  the 
Pioneer  Valley  alone  there  are  a  major  research  university  and  more  than  a  dozen  colleges 
and  community  colleges. 

The  University  is  currently  playing  a  major  role  in  the  economy  of  the  region.  First,  its 
payroll,  institutional  purchases  of  goods  and  services,  and  spending  by  students  add  miUions 
of  dollars  to  the  region.  Second,  its  world-class  faculty  and  facilities  attract  national  and 
international  funding  for  research  projects.  In  a  sense,  each  faculty  member  is  a  small 
business,  supporting  graduate  students  with  research  grants  from  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  writing  articles  and  textbooks,  and  consulting  with  business  and  government.  Third, 
entrepreneurial  faculty  and  students  have  been  successful  in  spinning  off  business 
opportunities  directly  from  their  university  work,  adding  jobs  and  income  to  the  economy 
of  the  Valley.  Finally,  faculty,  staff  and  students  work  directly  with  businesses  and 
communities  in  the  region  providing  information  and  expertise  for  solving  management, 
technical,  industrial,  and  economic  development  problems. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Paul  Cellucci  described  the  Administration's  eight  point  economic 
development  package  as  a  beginning  to  set  the  stage  for  economic  recovery  in  the  state. 
The  Administration's  program  focusses  resources  in  a  number  of  areas,  such  as  providing 
new  capital  for  certain  types  of  new  or  growing  business  ventures,  tax  incentives  for  business 
investment,  and  a  commitment  for  $100  million  per  year  for  five  years  for  infrastructure 
needs  that  are  tied  to  economic  development.  Finally,  the  plan  establishes  a  new  agency, 
the  Massachusetts  Development  Agency,  to  oversee  and  coordinate  the  work  of  the  state's 
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economic  development  quasi-public  agencies  and  to  make  these  organizations  more 
accessible  to  their  constituents. 

The  conference  then  divided  into  smaller  groups  to  examine  the  four  issues  listed  above  as 
they  pertain  to  business  and  development  in  the  Pioneer  Valley.  The  four  sections  that 
follow  enumerate  the  general  recommendations  of  participants  and  describe  the  discussion 
that  led  to  the  adoption  of  each. 
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CAPITAL,  CREDIT  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  SESSION 


Moderator:    David  Keto,  Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs 
Panelists:      John  Ciccarelli,  Small  Business  Development  Center 

Russell  Denver,  Robinson  Donovan  &  Madden,  Attorneys 

Richard  Stebbins,  BayBank 
Official:        Carolyn  Britt,  Executive  Office  of  Communities  &  Development 

The  group's  discussion  and  recommendations  focussed  on  three  major  areas:  locating  new 
sources  of  capital,  recognition  of  small  business,  and  coordination  of  economic  development 
agencies.  Specific  recommendations  are  described  below: 

A.  LOCATING  NEW  SOURCES  OF  CAPITAL 

The  banking  industry  has  undergone  major  restructuring  in  the  past  five  years.  Throughout 
the  1980s,  regional  banks  grew  larger  through  mergers  and  acquisitions.  As  a  result, 
decisionmaking  has  become  centralized  in  their  main  offices  in  larger  cities,  and  the  close 
relationships  between  local  businesses  and  their  local  banks  have  dissolved.  Adding  to  the 
tension  are  bank  failures  that  resulted  from  poor  lending  practices  over  the  past  decade, 
which  have  led  regulators  to  be  more  rigid  in  their  assessments  of  bank  loan  portfolios. 
These  factors  have  helped  to  bring  about  a  credit  crisis  for  some  small  business,  whose 
"numbers"  do  not  qualify  them  for  the  stringent  loan  standards  of  large  regional  banks, 
whose  lending  officers  fear  penalty  from  federal  and  state  regulators  if  they  stray  far  from 
very  conservative  practices. 

The  group  had  eight  recommendations  for  State  action.  These  are: 

1.  Provide  sources  of  long-term  "patient"  capital. 

Small  and  emerging  businesses  cannot  expect  to  be  profitable  in  the  near-term,  and 
need  sources  of  funding  that  understand  this  reality.  For  mature  firms  to  remain 
competitive,  they  must  find  new  market  niches,  develop  new  products,  institute 
quality  management  systems  or  retool  manufacturing  processes.  These  are  long-term 
actions  that  will  eventually  result  in  greater  profitability,  but  to  date,  sources  of 
capital  have  not  been  willing  to  take  such  a  long-term  view, 

2.  Provide  low  levels  of  financing  appropriate  for  small  business. 

In  most  rural  areas  of  the  state,  businesses  are  small  and  their  capital  needs  reflect 
that  reality.  However  because  transaction  costs  are  high,  there  is  virtually  no  source 
of  financing  that  is  able  to  make  loans  smaller  than  $100,000.  Local  Community 
Development  Corporations  have  loan  funds  that  can  provide  $3,000  -  $5,000,  but  few 
programs  address  the  large  gap  between  this  and  a  typical  $250,000  loan. 

3.  Provide  means  of  bringing  venture  capital  to  western  Massachusetts  firms. 

High  technology  firms  in  the  Pioneer  Valley  are  proliferating,  some  as  spinoffs  from 
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the  University's  Computer  Science  Department.  Successful  companies  are  developing 
information  retrieval  systems,  health  care  management  systems,  and  robotics 
technologies.  However,  western  Massachusetts  high  technology  firms  have  difficulty 
obtaining  financing.  One  reason  is  the  lack  of  venture  capital  firms  in  this  part  of 
the  state.  Neither  the  private  nor  the  public  venture  capitalists  in  the  Boston  area 
operate  as  if  they  realize  there  are  opportunities  in  western  Massachusetts.  Second, 
most  of  the  quasi-public  agencies  finance  manufacturing  operations,  and  are  not 
interested  in  companies  whose  assets  are  less  tangible. 

4.  Provide  incentives  for  private  investment  in  Western  Massachusetts  companies. 

Speakers  believed  there  are  sources  of  private  money  in  western  Massachusetts  that 
should  be  encouraged  to  invest  here.  What  is  needed  is  a  special  incentive  package 
for  investors  to  "sweeten  the  deal"  and  the  commitment  of  agency  staff  and  resources 
to  bring  together  businesses  seeking  financing  with  local  individuals  or  institutions 
with  money  to  invest. 

5.  Use  State  pension  funds  as  a  source  of  financing  for  small  businesses. 

Pension  fund  money  could  be  a  source  of  long-term  financing  for  Massachusetts 
small  business.  Rather  than  investing  in  ventures  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
pension  funds  paid  by  Massachusetts  workers  should  be  invested  here. 

6.  Raise  the  State's  Capital  Access  fund  amount  to  $100  million. 

The  $10  million  allocated  for  this  fund  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  need.  Even  if  the 
funds  are  used  to  leverage  other  financing,  far  more  money  is  required.  For  the  state 
to  show  it  is  serious  about  helping  small  business  grow  in  Massachusetts,  the  fund 
should  be  increased  tenfold  to  at  least  $100  million. 

7.  Establish  economic  opportunity  zones. 

As  a  means  of  encouraging  investment  and  technical  assistance  in  inner  city 
neighborhoods,  enterprise  zone  legislation  should  be  passed  to  enable  localities  to 
specify  areas  for  special  tax  status.  However,  it  must  be  recognized  that  tax 
incentives  are  effective  means  of  helping  businesses  only  if  they  are  profitable. 

8.  Legislate  Tax  Increment  Financing 

Legislation  that  would  allow  localities  to  finance  development  projects  through 
special  taxation  districts  could  foster  economic  growth. 

B.  RECOGNITION  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Much  of  the  economic  growth  that  has  occurred  over  the  past  few  years  has  been  in  the 
small  business  sector.  As  the  largest  companies  reorganize  and  downsize  in  response  to 
current  economic  conditions,  smaller  firms  have  often  been  able  to  be  adapt  more  easily  to 
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change.  Further,  most  businesses  in  the  Pioneer  Valley  meet  the  Small  Business 
Administration  definition  of  "small"  (fewer  than  500  employees).  Yet  there  is  a  sense  of 
frustration  that  decisionmakers  in  government  and  finance,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  do 
not  recognize  the  economic  contributions  of  smsdl  businesses,  and  therefore  are  not 
responsive  to  their  special  needs.  In  light  of  these  beliefs,  the  group  had  four 
recommendations  for  the  State: 

1.  Recognize  that  small  business  is  the  primary  force  fueling  growth  in  the  economy. 

More  public  recognition  should  be  provided  to  smaller  businesses,  which  have  been 
the  mainstay  of  job  creation  through  this  long  recession. 

2.  Evaluate  criteria  for  economic  development  policy  from  small  business  perspective. 

State  and  quasi-public  agencies  should  examine  their  policies  from  the  point  of  view 
of  small  businesses  and  not  focus  exclusively  on  high  technology,  biotechnology  or 
other  major  industries,  which  may  be  glamorous  but  are  not  appropriate  equally 
across  the  state.  An  example  of  damaging  policy  is  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
financing  under  $250,000,  a  serious  problem  for  small  businesses  that  has  gone 
unnoticed  by  agencies  who  deal  solely  with  larger  firms. 

3.  Maintain  supportive  environment  to  retain  small  and  medium-sized  businesses. 

While  strategies  to  recruit  new  business  from  out  of  state  receive  much  of  the 
public's  attention,  it  is  critically  important  to  utilize  state  resources  to  help  existing 
businesses  prosper  here  in  Massachusetts.  Many  of  these  firms  are  the  targets  of 
marketing  by  other  states;  this  state  should  provide  the  same  incentives  to  existing 
firms  as  we  offer  to  new  "recruits". 

4.  Utilize  the  media  to  educate  the  public  about  the  importance  of  small  business. 

The  public  needs  to  be  better  educated  about  the  importance  of  small  businesses  and 
the  special  problems  they  face.  Although  small  businesses  may  create  jobs  only  a  few 
at  a  time,  collectively  these  add  up  to  a  significant  portion  of  the  growth  occurring 
in  the  Commonwealth  today.  Using  print  and  broadcast  media  to  describe  small 
business  as  one  of  the  state's  economic  strengths  would  help  citizens  better 
understand  the  economy. 

C.  COORDINATION  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AGENCIES 

Massachusetts  has  an  abundance  of  resources  and  programs  to  promote  economic  growth. 
The  many  quasi-public  corporations  that  provide  specialized  financial  and  technical 
assistance  are  a  tremendous  resource  to  entrepreneurs  and  businesses  interested  in  locating 
or  expanding  in  the  state.  The  system  needs  a  tune-up,  however,  and  the  following  four 
recommendations  were  made  to  enhance  its  effectiveness: 
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1.  Establish  regional  "one  stop  shopping"  service  delivery  system. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  need  for  a  better  organized,  consolidated, 
and  accessible  delivery  system  for  technical  assistance  and  public  financing  programs. 
Speakers  in  this  group  expressed  these  same  ideas  with  the  following  differences: 
First,  while  regional  outreach  is  important,  it  is  also  critical  to  have  regional 
representation  in  the  decisionmaking  process  for  approving  financial  assistance 
packages.  Second,  because  the  regions  themselves  are  large,  there  must  also  be  local 
access  to  information,  either  through  community  development  corporations,  town 
halls  or  chambers  of  commerce. 


2.  Become  more  sensitive  to  the  phenomenon  of  "Trickle  West". 

Staff  from  many  of  the  state's  quasi-public  agencies  have  seldom,  if  ever,  ventured 
outside  of  the  Boston  metropolitan  area.  This  results,  first,  in  fewer  resources  being 
spent  in  the  Pioneer  Valley,  and  second,  in  policies  that  are  written  to  reflect  the 
viewpoint  and  respond  to  the  realities  of  urban  or  Boston  area  economic 
development  needs.  There  is  resentment  among  those  in  business  and  economic 
development  about  a  perceived  lack  of  attention  paid  by  the  state  to  the  needs  of 
western  Massachusetts. 

3.  Direct  regulatory  bodies  to  take  a  stronger  pro-business  approach. 

Regulators  enforcing  environmental,  banking,  labor  and  other  policies  must  adopt  a 
more  user-friendly  attitude  to  recognize  that  small  businesses  need  to  be  nurtured 
as  well  as  regulated.  Some  speakers  asked  that  the  State  put  pressure  on  banks  to 
be  more  liberal  in  their  lending  policies  to  small  businesses,  under  the  mandates  of 
the  Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5.  Utilize  the  media  to  disseminate  more  information  about  Massachusetts  programs  that 
assist  small  businesses. 

Given  the  confusion  among  economic  development  professionals  about  the  roles  of 
the  state's  many  quasi-public  agencies,  we  may  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  small 
businesses  are  even  more  confused.  More  effort  should  be  put  into  informing  the 
general  public  and  the  small  business  community  about  the  state's  many  assistance 
programs.  The  news  media  would  be  a  logical  source  for  disseminating  this 
information. 
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EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  SESSION 


Moderator:    Arthur  Eve,  Donahue  Institute 

Panehsts:      Andrew  Scibelli,  Springfield  Technical  Community  College 

Michael  Fritz,  Hampshire/Franklin  Regional  Employment  Board 
David  Hartley,  Holyoke  Community  College 

Officials:      Lx)uise  Myers,  Department  of  Employment  and  Training 
Winiphred  Stone,  Executive  Office  of  Education 

What  can  the  state  do  to  improve  its  education  and  training  services?  The  session's  lengthy 
discussion  can  be  summarized  into  seven  broad  recommendations: 

1.  Recognize  that  education  IS  economic  development. 

To  remain  economically  competitive,  Massachusetts  needs  a  workforce  that  is 
educated,  comprised  of  people  who  can  read,  write,  compute  and  think.  The  human 
capital  of  our  Commonwealth  --  its  workers,  business  owners  and  managers  ~  must 
be  bolstered  by  education,  training  and  re-training,  so  that  economic  growth  and 
change  can  occur. 

2.  Maximize  the  Commonwealth's  community  college  system  for  education  and  training. 

A  community  college  is  located  within  30  minutes  of  every  citizen  of  the 
Commonwealth.  As  local  entities,  community  colleges  are  uniquely  positioned  to  be 
responsive  to  changing  workforce  and  business  needs.  Community  colleges  are  small, 
relatively  affordable,  and  their  course  offerings  and  scheduHng  poHcies  are  more 
flexible  than  those  of  larger,  more  bureaucratic  institutions. 

However,  the  state's  executive  branch  has  not  recognized  the  contribution  that 
community  colleges  have  made  and  could  make  in  the  employment  training  and 
retraining  arena.  For  example,  neither  the  Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs  nor 
the  Massachusetts  Jobs  Council  have  responded  to  a  community  college  proposal  to 
train  businesses  to  properly  document  their  manufacturing  processes  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  ISO  9000  for  exporting  to  the  European  Community  next  year. 
Further,  this  year's  funding  for  community  colleges  is  22%  below  the  level  three 
years  ago,  and  it  would  have  been  even  lower  under  the  Administration's  proposed 
FY93  budget  had  not  the  legislature  raised  it. 

3.  Increase  investment  and  support  for  education  at  all  levels,  K  - 12  and  higher  education. 

The  fiscal  climate  in  the  state  and  its  locaHties  over  the  past  few  years  has  resulted 
in  serious  underfunding  of  education  at  all  levels.  While  money  alone  will  not 
entirely  solve  the  problem,  adequate  resources  are  necessary  to  educate  our  children, 
and  the  current  spending  on  public  school  education  is  simply  insufficient.  It  is 
illustrative  that  the  cost  of  education  at  one  of  the  state's  prestigious  private  schools 
can  run  over  $20,000  per  year,  while  the  per  pupil  cost  of  public  school  in  most 
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communities  is  $3,000  -  $5,000.  Education  itself  must  be  seen  as  an  investment  for 
the  future,  not  simply  as  a  current  expense. 

Keeping  students  in  school  through  high  school  graduation  can  be  viewed  as  a 
preventative  measure  to  more  expensive  job  training  services  later.  The  state  can 
have  an  important  role  here  by  developing  a  "prevention  pohcy"  that  would  sustain 
early  enrichment  programs  such  as  Head  Start,  support  daycare  and  after-school 
programs  for  children  of  working  parents,  maintain  school  breakfast  and  lunch 
programs,  and  work  to  keep  children  in  school  through  the  end  of  high  school.  As 
an  extreme  example,  the  cost  of  housing  a  Hampden  County  jail  inmate  is  $25,000 
per  year,  while  the  cost  per  student  for  a  year  at  a  Massachusetts  community  college 
is  just  $5,000.  When  the  inmate  "graduates"  from  the  jail,  he  or  she  is  unlikely  to  be 
as  ready  to  join  the  workforce  as  is  a  community  college  graduate. 

The  means  by  which  local  education  is  funded  was  described  as  regressive  and 
primitive.  With  reduced  levels  of  state  aid  over  the  past  few  years,  communities  have 
grown  more  reliant  on  the  property  tax  for  school  support.  While  the  local  property 
tax  is  regressive,  it  also  is  unfair  across  communities,  in  that  some  have  stronger  tax 
bases  than  others.  Thus  overturning  Proposition  2  1/2  is  not  the  solution  because 
some  communities  simply  do  not  have  sufficient  resources  to  adequately  fund  their 
schools.  Instead,  funding  education  from  a  broader  tax,  such  as  the  income  tax, 
would  be  a  more  equitable  and  effective  means. 

Teacher  compensation  is  another  issue.  Four  years  ago  an  entry  level  English 
professor  at  a  western  Massachusetts  community  college  earned  $22,900  per  year,  and 
today,  that  individual  earns  the  same  salary.  Twenty  miles  away  at  a  Connecticut 
community  college,  the  starting  salary  for  a  similar  position  is  $30,000.  Massachusetts 
must  show  its  commitment  to  education  by  funding  it  at  a  level  sufficient  to  purchase 
materials,  maintain  resources,  and  pay  reasonable  salaries  for  experienced 
professionals. 

4.  Improve  the  quality  of  education  at  all  levels,  K  -  12  and  higher  education. 

Educational  reform  has  been  discussed  in  many  arenas  over  the  past  year  and  the 
politics  of  the  subject  are  complex.  However,  the  reality  persists  that  a  large  number 
of  high  school  graduates  in  Massachusetts  are  deficient  in  basic  skills.  Further,  the 
existing  public  educational  system  generally  does  not  prepare  them  for  the  job 
market.  Particularly  problematic  are  high  school  "general  education"  graduates. 
College  preparatory,  business  education  and  vocational/technical  school  students  are 
better  prepared  for  the  workforce  than  graduates  without  such  a  focus.  The  problem 
is  not  endemic  to  Massachusetts  ~  nationwide,  60%  of  students  entering  community 
colleges  require  some  remedial  education. 

Speakers  at  the  conference  emphasized  the  importance  of  a  systemic  approach  to 
educational  reform,  looking  at  the  entire  range  of  schooling  from  kindergarten 
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through  college.  Others  spoke  of  problems  of  computer  illiteracy  in  an  increasingly 
technological  work  world,  and  the  lack  of  international  awareness  through  language 
programs  to  prepare  students  for  participation  in  a  global  economy. 

5.  Grant  more  flexibility  to  the  Regional  Employment  Boards  to  design  programs  and 
standards  of  success  to  meet  their  local  needs. 

In  the  Pioneer  Valley,  at  least  three  major  problems  result  from  the  current  rigidity 
of  employment  and  training  programs.  First,  the  issue  of  performance-based 
contracts  presents  a  very  difficult  dilemma  for  training  and  placement  providers. 
Because  the  region's  businesses  are  small  and  scattered,  there  is  not  the  critical  mass 
necessary  to  do  the  12  - 15  placements  per  program  mandated  by  the  Massachusetts 
Jobs  Council.  Thus  some  of  the  training  needs  of  smaller  businesses  go  unmet  ~  it 
is  simply  too  risky  for  a  public  agency  to  set  up  a  specialized  program  if  it  may  lose 
funding  next  year  because  too  few  placements  were  made.  The  performance-based 
contracts  also  may  limit  training  opportunities  to  those  that  serve  larger  or  existing 
industries,  which  may  be  low  paying  jobs  with  poor  career  ladders. 

Second,  the  short-term  training  horizons  mandated  by  federal  programs  are 
unworkable.  Three  month  training  programs  do  not  create  workers  with  long-term 
commitments  to  their  new  careers.  Instead  there  is  often  quick-turnover,  leading  to 
dissatisfied  business  customers  and  unhappy  workers. 

Finally,  the  state-wide  wage  level  requirement  for  job  placement  causes  hardship  in 
rural  areas,  because  those  levels  are  not  reflective  of  the  kinds  of  opportunities 
available.  Changing  state  regulations  to  refer  to  a  local  or  regional  wage  rate  rather 
than  the  one  state-wide  rate  would  create  more  opportunities  to  find  employment  for 
people  in  job-training  programs  in  rural  areas. 

More  generally,  if  the  current  administration's  emphasis  is  on  "entrepreneurial 
government";  e.g.,  government  that  is  results-oriented  and  flexible  to  meet  changing 
market  demands,  then  programs  should  be  decentralized  and  responsibility  for  their 
design  and  implementation  and  accountability  for  their  success  should  be  granted  to 
the  regions. 

6.  Maintain  adequate  support  systems  for  adult  students. 

To  make  it  possible  for  them  to  attend  training  programs,  adult  students  need 
stronger  support  systems  than  do  more  traditional  students.  Services  such  as  child 
care,  elder  care,  transportation,  health  insurance,  and  anti-substance  abuse  can  make 
it  possible  for  people  to  take  advantage  of  training  programs  that  help  them  to  move 
off  of  public  assistance  programs.  Unfortunately,  funding  for  these  support  services 
has  been  cut,  at  a  time  when  the  need  for  them  is  growing. 

Transportation  assistance  is  particularly  important  in  rural  areas  where  there  is 
Hmited  public  transit  and  where  service  areas  are  especially  large  because  of  sparse 
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population  density. 

Coordinate  the  services  and  policies  of  agencies  providing  education  and  training. 

The  Department  of  Education,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  and  the  Division 
of  Employment  and  Training  should  better  coordinate  their  services  to  eliminate 
duplication  and  confusion.  Changing  the  agency  culture  to  view  "chents"  as 
"customers"  who  are  seeking  services  from  a  variety  of  agencies  would  help  to  make 
it  clear  when  policies  conflict  with  each  another;  e.g.,  when  a  single  parent  collecting 
AFDC  enrolled  in  a  four  year  college  program  cannot  have  child  care  services 
beyond  one  year. 
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INFRASTRUCTURE  SESSION 


Moderator:    Richard  Henderson,  Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs 

Panelists:      Paul  Shuldiner,  University  of  Massachusetts 

Allan  Blair,  Westover  Development  Corporation 
Heriberto  Flores,  New  England  Farm  Workers  Council 

Officials:      Joseph  Supemeau,  Massachusetts  Highway  Department 

Monica  Staaf,  Executive  Office  of  Transportation  &  Construction 

The  session  focussed  on  eight  broad  themes  to  create  a  conceptual  framework  for  discussion. 
The  group  then  generated  a  "wish  list"  of  ten  projects  important  to  the  Pioneer  Valley's 
economic  development.  Some  of  the  discussion  of  concepts  resulted  in  specific  projects  that 
should  be  supported,  so  the  two  lists  below  may  seem  to  overlap. 

A.  CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK 

1.  Enhance  existing  resources  statewide. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  and  improving  our  existing  infrastructure  was  raised 
over  and  over,  from  repairing  roads  and  bridges  to  maintaining  the  "crumbling 
buildings"  of  the  state's  colleges  and  universities.  An  example  was  given  of  a 
Massachusetts  DPW  project  to  repair  Route  116  in  Plainfield,  which  was  made  more 
difficult  by  inadequate  bridges  that  could  not  support  gravel  trucks.  It  is  far  less 
costly  to  add  to  an  existing  resource  than  to  start  new.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  also 
more  cost  efficient  to  maintain  existing  resources  than  to  replace  them. 

Western  Massachusetts  resources  often  go  uimoticed  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 
For  example,  there  are  four  regional  airports  in  the  Pioneer  Valley  ~  Westover 
(Chicopee),  Barnes  (Westfield),  LaFleur  (Northampton),  and  Orange.  Yet  a  recent 
commission  studying  the  problem  of  overcrowding  at  Logan  Airport  concluded  that 
a  second  major  airport  was  needed  in  metropolitan  Boston,  without  even  considering 
the  potential  for  routing  some  kinds  of  transport,  notably  freight,  to  these  (or  other) 
of  the  state's  existing  smaller  air  facilities.  Further,  no  recognition  was  given  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  air  transport  needs  of  western  Massachusetts  residents  are  met 
by  Bradley  International  Airport  in  Windsor  Locks,  Connecticut.  Although  the 
facility  is  out  of  state,  it  is  a  regional  resource,  and  Massachusetts  transportation 
officials  should  be  in  closer  communication  with  their  counterparts  in  Connecticut. 

2.  Reliable  dollars  for  existing  projects. 

Massachusetts  communities  have  great  difficulty  planning  their  road  maintenance 
because  of  uncertainty  over  how  much  state  funding  they  will  receive  in  a  given  year. 
The  local  budget  pnocess  occurs  prior  to  that  of  the  state,  so  that  Town  Meetings 
must  approve  their  budgets  without  confirmation  of  how  much  money  will  be 
available  from  the  state.  Many  speakers  expressed  their  frustration  with  this  system. 
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as  well  as  with  the  reality  that  funds  promised  are  often  delayed  or  reduced. 


3.  Dollars  for  new  projects. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  need  for  funding  new  infrastructure  projects  as  well  as 
supporting  existing  ones.  In  the  Pioneer  Valley  is  a  need  for  upgraded 
communications  networks  (some  communities  lack  touch-tone  service  at  this  time) 
and  for  improving  roads  and  bridges.  The  need  for  funding  water  and  sewer  projects 
was  expressed  as  well,  since  federal  monies  for  these  projects  are  not  available  any 
longer  and  the  projects  are  too  costly  for  small  local  governments  to  afford. 

4.  Dedicate  gasoline  tax  receipts  for  transportation-related  projects. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  Weld  administration,  efforts  were  focussed  toward  getting 
the  state's  fiscal  house  in  order.  To  succeed  in  this  task  meant  utilizing  every 
available  dollar  toward  essential  state  programs.  However,  with  the  serious  needs 
for  infrastructure  improvements  and  economic  development  facing  the  state,  gasoline 
tax  receipts  should  be  earmarked  for  transportation  infrastructure  projects. 

5.  Mandate  representation  from  Western  Massachusetts  on  all  state-wide  commissions. 

There  is  a  sense  that  western  Massachusetts  communities  and  projects  do  not  get 
their  fair  share  of  the  tax  dollars  sent  to  "Boston".  The  phenomenon  of  "trickle  west" 
(also  described  by  participants  in  the  Capital,  Credit  and  Technical  Assistance 
workshop)  provides  insufficient  funds  for  the  infrastructure  needs  of  this  part  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Western  Massachusetts  may  not  speak  loudly  enough  to  the 
commissions  and  policy-making  bodies  that  are  based  in  the  Capitol  area.  Setting 
aside  a  seat  for  at  least  one  western  Massachusetts  resident  on  each  commission  that 
has  a  state-wide  mandate  would  begin  to  address  this  problem.  Holding  more 
meetings  in  western  (or  even  central)  Massachusetts  would  make  it  less  difficult  for 
western  residents  to  have  a  voice  in  state  government. 

6.  Organize  state  policies  to  effectively  address  the  combined  issue  of  economic 
development  and  infrastructure. 

There  must  be  recognition  that  infrastructure  maintenance  is  economic  development. 
While  it  is  exciting  and  gratifying  for  politicians  to  have  ribbons  to  cut  on  new  and 
glamorous  projects,  private  investment  will  drop  if  the  existing  public  infrastructure 
is  poorly  cared  for.  Maintaining  the  capacity  of  what  is  built  is  just  as  important  as 
expanding  it.  Further,  the  state  agencies  that  oversee  public  works  infrastructure 
projects  and  those  involved  in  economic  development  should  better  coordinate  their 
services. 

7.  Recognize  and  support  the  concept  of  regionalism. 

The  definition  of  a  region  may  exceed  the  state's  borders;  for  example,  the  Pioneer 
Valley's  economic  region  extends  from  northern  Connecticut  to  southern  Vermont. 
Economic  development  efforts  must  recognize  and  respond  to  the  reality  of  the 
economic  region,  even  if  it  crosses  state  lines.  Further,  when  intra-regional  interests 
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are  at  odds  with  each  other,  which  is  often  the  case  in  controversial  highway  projects, 
the  state  should  take  an  active  role  in  mediating  and  staying  with  the  process,  rather 
than  walking  away  from  the  table  when  resolution  is  difficult.  In  these  instances, 
leadership  from  the  state  in  the  role  of  objective  outside  partner,  is  essential. 

8.  Recognize  that  local  government  IS  infrastructure. 

In  very  small  towns  where  there  is  no  local  economic  development  organization,  the 
town  hall  becomes  the  point  of  entry  for  questions  about  business  expansion.  While 
the  larger  towns  have  professional  staff,  small  rural  communities  typically  have  none. 
State  support  for  programs  such  as  the  "circuit  rider"  shared  administrative  assistant 
would  be  helpful  to  economic  development  as  well  as  to  town  management  efforts. 

B.  PROJECTS 

This  list  of  ten  important  infrastructure  projects  for  the  Pioneer  Valley  is  not  in  priority 
order. 

1.  Provide  adequate  funding  for  building  maintenance  at  the  University. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  essential  to  the  economy  of  the  Pioneer  Valley, 
in  terms  of  its  budget,  its  business  spinoffs  and  its  attraction  to  firms  doing  business 
with  faculty  and  researchers.  However,  the  University's  infrastructure,  its  buildings 
and  equipment,  are  in  terrible  repair.  An  adequate  budget  for  maintenance  and 
repair  for  the  University's  buildings  (as  well  as  for  colleges  and  other  state  facilities) 
is  essential. 

2.  Provide  funding  for  industrial  park  development. 

The  WestMass  Area  Development  Corporation  has  been  instrumental  in  maintaining 
the  Pioneer  Valley's  economic  base.  With  a  regional  outlook,  the  group  acquired 
land  and  developed  successful  industrial  parks  that  reflect  the  needs  of  businesses 
and  of  the  communities  in  which  they  reside.  However,  hard  economic  realities  have 
resulted  in  the  corporation's  bankruptcy  in  1992.  While  efforts  are  underway  to 
restructure  this  effective  organization,  it  is  especially  important  that  the  industrial 
parks  that  the  corporation  has  been  working  to  develop  remain  as  industrial 
resources  for  the  Valley. 

Another  important  potential  industrial  resource  is  the  land  of  the  soon-to-be  former 
Northampton  State  Hospital.  However,  without  a  highway  connector  to  Route  10 
this  potential  industrial  site  is  not  viable. 

3.  Fund  clean-up  of  the  Connecticut  River. 

The  health  of  the  Connecticut  River  has  economic,  as  well  as  environmental  and 
pubHc  health  ramifications.  Recreation  on  sections  of  the  river  north  of  Holyoke 
provides  jobs  and  income  to  a  growing  boating  and  recreational  fishing  industry.  The 
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many  colleges  in  the  Pioneer  Valley  use  the  river  for  competitive  sculling. 

However,  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  are  polluted  by  outflow  pipes  from  treated 
and  untreated  sewage,  and  funds  are  needed  for  upgrading  wastewater  treatment 
facilities.  Riverside  development  projects  planned  for  downtown  Springfield  have 
stalled  because  of  lack  of  funding  for  river  improvements. 

4.  Provide  adequate  funding  for  water  and  sewer  projects. 

The  town  of  Hadley  is  an  example  of  a  community  where  industrial  and  commercial 
development  is  severely  hampered  by  the  lack  of  funds  to  extend  public  water  and 
sewer  lines,  and  where  the  town's  sewage  treatment  plant  is  at  capacity.  Hadley  is 
not  alone  in  being  unable  to  fund  these  major  infrastructure  needs  locally.  Adequate 
clean  water  and  public  sewage  treatment  is  vital  for  economic  growth. 

5.  Improve  telecommunications  services. 

The  first  priority  for  communications  infrastructure  is  to  upgrade  the  "hardware" 
connections  to  rural  communities,  some  of  which  have  only  recently  acquired  touch- 
tone  service. 

For  rural  small  businesses,  telecommunications  can  be  their  link  to  the  world's 
information  and  marketing  systems.  However,  many  firms  are  unaware  of  the  array 
of  services  available  through  their  desktop  computers,  or  cannot  afford  the  high  cost 
of  subscribing  to  one  or  more  national  data  services.  A  telecommunications  network 
with  a  central  state-  or  region-wide  clearinghouse  can  provide  easy  access  to  the 
business  community  via  a  toll-free  number,  to  provide  Massachusetts  businesses  with 
information  on  topics  ranging  from  products,  finance,  competitors,  regulations,  and 
market  research. 

Other  kinds  of  telecommunications  networks  could  directly  aid  western  Massachusetts 
businesses  by  selling  their  products  and  services  to  firms  throughout  the  state  utilizing 
a  central  "marketplace"  service  such  as  the  successful  Oregon  Marketplace. 

6.  Provide  funding  for  needed  local  and  state  highway  improvements. 

Route  9  from  Northampton  to  Amherst  and  Route  5  from  Holyoke  to  Springfield  are 
the  highways  most  in  need  of  improvements  in  the  Pioneer  Valley.  The  east-west 
corridors,  notably  Route  20,  also  have  severe  congestion  problems.  Additional  funds 
are  needed  for  local  road  maintenance  and  repair  so  that  the  network  of  rural  roads 
can  continue  to  feed  into  the  state  highway  system. 

Under  the  current  budget,  the  Boston  Central  Artery  Project  will  require  nearly  all 
state  road  improvement  monies,  leaving  only  $8  million  for  all  other  Massachusetts 
communities.  While  the  state's  highway  network  is  2,400  miles  long,  local 
communities  are  responsible  for  maintaining  26,000  miles  of  local  roads.  Assuming 
that  the  state's  highways  are  well  cared  for,  local  businesses  need  to  use  local  roads 
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to  be  able  to  get  to  them.  The  argument  was  made  to  tsirget  state  gasoline  tax 
receipts  for  road  and  bridge  repair,  for  state  and  local  use,  and  not  to  allow  these 
funds  to  be  diverted  to  the  General  Fund. 


7.  Plan  for  better  use  of  regional  airports,  including  Bradley  International  Airport. 

State  transportation  officials  should  provide  support  for  and  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  the  regional  airports  ~  Westfield  (Barnes),  Chicopee  (Westover), 
Northampton  (LaFleur),  and  Orange.  These  facihties  should  be  a  part  of  an  overall 
state  transportation  plan,  and  should  be  considered  as  resources  to  help  alleviate 
overcrowding  at  Logan.  Finally,  recognition  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  Bradley 
International  Airport  in  Connecticut  is  our  major  regional  airport. 

8.  Provide  adequate  funding  for  our  regional  public  transit  system. 

The  fleet  of  120  buses  purchased  some  twenty  years  ago  by  the  Pioneer  Valley 
Regional  Transit  Authority  is  nearing  the  end  of  its  useful  lifespan.  The  entire  fleet 
will  soon  need  major  overhaul  and/or  replacement. 

9.  Upgrade  rail  freight  and  passenger  lines. 

Amtrak's  Montrealer  passenger  trains  must  currently  be  diverted  from  their  northerly 
route  at  Springfield,  because  a  twenty  mile  stretch  of  track  is  in  such  disrepair  as  to 
be  unusable.  The  present  route  takes  passengers  from  New  York,  through  New 
Haven  and  up  to  Springfield,  then  detours  ten  miles  east  to  Palmer,  then  twenty 
miles  back  northwest  to  Amherst  before  joining  the  main  line  again.  The  State  is 
working  to  upgrade  rail  freight  service;  these  efforts  should  be  coordinated  with  the 
need  to  improve  passenger  service  as  well. 

10.  Construct  visitor  centers  on  Route  91  at  the  state  borders. 

Visitor  centers  on  Interstate  91,  located  in  the  northbound  lane  at  the  Connecticut 
border  and  in  the  southbound  lane  at  the  Vermont  border,  would  provide  an 
opportunity  for  businesses  and  area  attractions  to  promote  their  goods  and  services 
(as  well  as  making  Massachusetts  a  more  welcoming  place  to  travellers  seeking 
bathroom  facilities  and  concession  items).  These  centers  would  also  provide  a  means 
for  promoting  the  area  as  a  place  to  do  business,  since  many  travellers  along  the 
highway  are  business  decision-makers  fi^om  metropolitan  New  York. 
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REGULATIONS  SESSION 


Moderator:    Ann  Hamilton,  Franklin  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Panelists:      John  T.  Doyle,  O'Connell  &  Sons  Building  Contractors 

Francesca  Maltese,  Pioneer  Valley  Planning  Commission 
Officials:       Michael  Freshour,  Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs 

Ed  Kunce,  Department  of  Enviroimiental  Protection 


Speakers  at  this  session  addressed  the  range  of  state  regulations  with  which  Massachusetts 
businesses  must  comply  ~  including  environmental  (air  quality,  waste  disposal,  wetlands 
protection,  and  ground  contamination),  public  health,  and  labor  force  (workman's 
compensation,  health  care,  unemployment  insurance).  Others  noted  that  there  are  many 
other  regulations  enforced  by  local  or  federal  government,  from  land  use  and  zoning  to 
public  health  and  environmental.  The  discussion  can  be  summarized  into  six  general 
recommendations  for  state  action.  These  are: 

1.  Improve  regulatoiy  climate  and  overall  attitude  toward  business  by  lowering  direct  and 
indirect  business  costs,  including  workers  compensation,  unemployment  insurance  and 
health  insurance. 

One  speaker  noted  that  the  cost  per  employee  for  his  Massachusetts  plant  is 
$l,75/hour  more  than  at  the  firm's  Indiana  plant  and  that  electricity  costs  in 
Springfield  under  Northeast  Utilities  are  higher  than  in  other  areas  because  of  the 
costs  of  the  Millstone  nuclear  plant.  Consohdating  the  company's  operations  in 
Indiana  will  save  the  firm  $1  million  per  year,  a  substantial  portion  of  its  $18  million 
gross  sales.  Another  business  owner  indicated  that  production  at  his  Wisconsin  paper 
company  costs  $6/hour  less  than  at  his  Massachusetts  plant.  It  is  little  surprise  why 
many  businesses  are  leaving  the  state  -  costs  here  are  higher. 

Further,  larger  companies  have  the  resources  to  deal  with  state  requirements,  either 
by  hiring  staff  to  deal  with  regulatory  agencies  or  by  consolidating  operations 
elsewhere.  Small  business  owners  have  less  flexibility. 

2.  Appoint  a  task  force  to  improve  regulatoiy  agency  coordination  ~  include  state 
government,  business  and  legislative  representatives. 

Speakers  addressed  the  problems  that  businesses  face  from  the  numbers  of  different 
kinds  of  regulations  with  which  they  must  comply  ~  dealing  with  pubUc  safety, 
environmental  and  labor  force  concerns.  However,  these  regulations  are  enforced 
by  different  agencies  who  view  their  jurisdictions  as  separate  and  distinct  from  other 
regulatory  bodies.  People  working  within  the  agencies  do  not  understand,  and  by 
statute,  are  not  able  to  consider  the  ramifications  of  their  enforcement  activities, 
which  can  seem  absolutely  daunting  to  small  businesses.  In  the  state's  current 
administrative  structure,  each  agency  deals  with  its  own  mandates,  while  no 
organization  is  responsive  to  the  entire  set  of  regulations  faced  by  Massachusetts 
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business.  As  a  speaker  remarked,  "the  patient  needs  overall  care." 

Another  speaker  commented  that  the  state  frequently  "over-regulates"  ~  that  is, 
enforces  more  stringent  standards  than  federal  regulations  would  require,  making  the 
state  a  more  expensive  place  in  which  to  operate.  Further,  even  if  they  are  not 
successful,  ballot  referendums,  such  as  Questions  3  and  4,  restricting  packaging 
alternatives  and  imposing  a  tax  on  hazardous  substances,  make  the  state  seem  an 
inhospitable  place  for  business. 

3.  Encourage  or  mandate  comprehensive  regional  planning  for  communities. 

The  state  should  provide  technical  and  financial  support,  where  needed,  to  force 
communities  within  regions  to  plan  for  their  economic  futures  together.  Small  towns 
with  volunteer  boards  have  difficulty  assembling  information  to  make  decisions  about 
proposed  developments.  Conservation  Commissions,  Planning  Boards  and  Zoning 
Boards  of  Appeal  need  staff  to  assist  them  in  evaluating  development  proposals  in 
their  communities.  However,  it  is  critical  that  communities  cooperate  in  planning  for 
their  economic  regions  because  the  impacts  of  development  are  regional.  The  state 
should  provide  incentives  for  communities  to  cooperate. 

4.  Improve  the  ability  to  rehabilitate  old  factory  buildings  and  inner  city  property. 

The  problems  of  liabihty  for  vacant  mill  buildings  which  may  be  major  or  minor 
hazardous  waste  sites  need  to  be  addressed.  Under  Chapter  21  (e),  the  issue  of 
unending  liability  and  the  resultant  uncertainty  of  clean-up  costs  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  sell  or  rehabilitate  vacant  buildings  that  are  structurally  sound.  The 
current  recession  removes  what  little  incentive  there  might  have  been  during  boom 
times  to  reuse  these  buildings,  which  are  a  blight  on  communities  and  a  potential 
danger,  since  many  owners  do  little  to  maintain  them.  Communities  have  been 
advised  not  to  take  them  for  tax  title  because  of  the  possibility  of  expensive  clean-up 
costs. 

However,  if  the  site  is  not  a  priority  one;  that  is,  if  the  dangers  to  public  health  are 
less  critical,  the  requirements  for  clean-up  are  no  simpler.  In  this  instance,  although 
the  public  health  threat  may  not  be  serious,  industrially  zoned  property  remains 
unusable,  businesses  cannot  operate  and  workers  cannot  be  hired.  What  is  needed 
is  a  more  "common  sense"  approach  to  liability  that  takes  into  account  the  context 
and  relative  scale  of  the  situation,  and  recognizes  that  "some"  clean-up  of  a  minor 
site  may  be  better  than  none  at  all. 

5.  Provide  incentives  for  compliance  rather  than  flnes  for  non-compliance  with  regulations. 

A  more  cooperative  atmosphere  for  business  and  government  would  be  fostered  by 
replacing  the  current  "stick"  system  with  a  "carrot"  approach  to  reward  compliance 
with  regulations. 

Further,  environmental  standards  are  too  rigid  and  prescriptive  -  a  more  useful 
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approach  to  reducing  pollution  is  to  focus  on  end  results  rather  than  on  the  means 
for  achieving  them.  Prescribing  which  kind  of  pollution  equipment  a  company  must 
use  may  cause  undue  expense  to  a  company,  and  indeed,  may  result  in  more 
pollution  released  to  the  environment  because  of  a  firm's  financial  inabihty  to  go 
state-of-the-art.  Thus  a  company  may  simply  elect  not  to  expand,  because  doing  so 
will  entail  bringing  all  processes  up  to  standard. 

One  speaker  pointed  out  that  some  of  these  prescribed  standards  come  directly  from 
the  lobbying  efforts  of  a  growing  profession  of  environmental  lawyers,  engineers  and 
consultants  with  vested  interests  in  regulations  being  written  to  be  cumbersome  or 
prescriptive.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  silver  lining  to  this  cloud,  Massachusetts  is 
enjoying  the  growth  of  environmental  technology  and  consulting  industries  which  are 
providing  employment  and  income  to  the  Commonwealth. 

6.  Reorganize  regulatory  agencies  to  deliver  services  locally. 

Similar  to  the  "one  stop  shopping"  being  touted  for  delivery  of  financial  and  technical 
assistance,  the  concept  of  "one  stop  permitting"  at  a  regional  level  is  also  an 
important  one.  The  state  needs  to  organize  its  regulatory  functions  to  be  more  "user 
friendly",  to  change  its  view  of  the  firms  it  regulates  to  be  as  customers  rather  than 
adversaries.  One  speaker  expressed  his  view  that  the  western  regional  office  of  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection  had  begun  making  these  kinds  of  changes, 
and  that  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  for  the  state. 
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